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“THE PRIVATE LIFE AND LOVES OF AN AUTHOR" 
by 
Rebecca Caudill, Author 


I am primarily a housewife, and I do not make a habit of speaking in public. 
However, it is seldom that I turn down an invitation to speak to librarians, particu- 
larly to children’s librarians. Since my first book, Barrie & Daughter, was published 
in 1943, I have learned that librarians are my friends, and very kind friends they 
are. They know me, they welcome me, they give me a feeling that what I am doing 
is important, and with their immediate responsiveness they warm me and inspire me. 
So it is with genuine pleasure I share with you Iowa librarians this morning some 
of my private experiences in writing. 


As an author of ten books for children, I am a privileged person. I am more 
than that. I am a luxuried person. Luxury, says Webster’s, is “an experience, 
especially of a mental or emotional sort, which is marked by exclusiveness, lack of 
utility, and usually intense pleasure.” I have found the writing of books to be 
marked by all three of these attributes of luxury. 


At first glance, writing might not seem to be marked by exclusiveness. It takes 
hordes of men and women, and bright young teen-agers, and even precocious or 
clever children to supply the tons of copy for ravenous printing presses that turn 
out the magazines that must hit the newsstands on a certain day every week or 
every month, and for the scores of book publishers who, to keep their sales furces 
busy and happy, must produce an annual spring list and an annual fall list. 


Even so, we have only to contrast the number of writers actually contributing 
to today’s printing presses with the number of men and women, young and old, who 
yearn to write and who intend some day to write but who never do and never 
will, to realize how exclusive is the career of the writer. Or, we have only to 
count, on the fingers of one hand in most instances, the number of people in our 
home towns who write, or who yearn to write, or who intend to write some day, to 
realize the e. ‘lusiveness of the club to which the author belongs. 


Again, writing is marked by a lack of utility. I am not making light of royalty 
checks. The royalty check is a motive with certain strength in all of us who write, but 
to the serious author it is secondary to the motive of doing the thing he feels 
impelled to do, of expressing himself creatively. This urge to express one’s self 
creatively is deep-rooted, and the exercise, being markedly spiritual, is distinguished 
by a primary lack of utility. The thrill of receiving a royalty check cannot begin 
to compare with the thrill of actually writing a book. 

Of course there are exceptions. There was the woman who, having lost all of 
her money, declared frantically to a friend one day, “I’ve got to do something to 
make a living, and I guess I’ll write books for children.” The poor woman in the 
end had to make her living some other way. The primary incentive of making 
money doesn’t produce good books—at least, not good enough for children. 


With the claim that writing is marked with intense pleasure surely there can 
be no argument, not even when one is aware of the drudgery that is part of all 
writing, the long struggle to perfect one’s pages, and the actual pain and dis- 
appointment that more often than not attend writing. But all of these antitheses 
of intense pleasure are like the pains of a woman in childbirth. No sooner has a 
son been born than pain is glorified in joy. And no sooner do I see my name on 
the spine of a book, no sooner do I read in print what through drudgery and struggle 
and pain I have produced than in a bright ray of intense pleasure I sit down 
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at my desk and invite drudgery and struggle and pain and disappointment to 
accompany me on another creative venture. There is no person so immune to the 
occupational hazards of drudgery, struggle, pain, and disappointment as_ the 
author. 


But luxuries come high. Every author must pay a price for the luxury of a 
printed page bearing the likeness and imprint of his individual spirit. 


As I told you, I am a housewife. I like being a housewife. I have loved the rich 
experiences of wifehood and of motherhood. I have loved to feel myself growing 
along with my children. I have loved ministering to my family. I have loved try- 
ing to make my home the sort of place where my husband’s friends and mine, and 
our children’s friends when the children were still at home, always feel welcome. 
Moreover, I have loved being part of an active and a friendly community and of a 
socially concerned church. But from the days of my childhood I always wanted to 
write. 


There are thousands of women whose feet these particular shoes fit. They are 
homemakers, with all the involvements that that career entails yet they want to 
write. Unfortunately, few of them learn the technique of carrying on two careers 
simultaneously. Few have learned to eat their cake and have it, too. Few have 
paid the price for the luxury of writing, either because they never learned the 
price, or because it came too high. 


I shall name six precious coins that I have handed across the counter in ex- 
change for this luxury of writing. 


First, I have had to make time and find a quiet place for writing. 


In the fall of 1941, the younger of my two children started to school, and I 
then had hours in the day that didn’t have to be devoted to family responsibilities. 
In other words, I then had time to write the book I had been thinking about. So 
I took pencil and paper in hand and began. Immediately the telephone rang. Would 
I serve on the luncheon committee of the organization I’d just joined? It rang 
again. Would I meet with the committee I’d told some other organization last week 
I’d serve on? I doubt if any town could be more saturated with organizations— 
women’s clubs in particular—than is Urbana. When the telephone stopped ringing, 
the dog wanted out of the house. The cat wanted in. The Fuller brush man came 
to the door with free samples. A furnace company representative, out beating the 
bushes for business, came to inquire if I wanted the furnace cleaned. The postman 
came with the mail—and who ever heard of letting the morning’s mail lie unopened? 
Finally, my good neighbor, passing by, saw I was home and stopped in to chat. And 
so my precious morning passed without a line written. 


In desperation, one morning after I’d gotten my children off to school, I gathered 
up by writing materials, walked the mile between my house and the University of 
Illinois library, entered, and began to search for a chair to sit in while I wrote my 
book. Eventually, in the reference room I found one such chair, only one, empty. 
In those days, the fraternities and sororities sent their pledges to the reference 
room in blocks to study, and the pledges were there that day, fraternizing across 
tables and making life generally miserable for the mild-mannered librarian whose 
duty was to keep them quiet. 


I looked at the chair a moment, doubtfully. Could I concentrate with cross-table 
yak-yakity-yak going on all around, with occasional paper wads flying, with en- 
tertaining battles of wits in progress between pledges and librarian proctor? Since 
the chair seemed the only vacant one available, I sat down, organized my materials, 
composed myself inwardly, and began to write. In less time than it takes to tell 
this story, I discovered the distinction between home distractions and reference room 
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distractions. Those at home were personal; those in the reference room impersonal. 
Nobody yak-yaked at me; no paper wads were aimed at me, and during the time 
of my residence there only one hit me. And I soon learned to use the occasional 
forays of the grim-faced librarian into my territory as amusing breaks in my con- 
centration. And that is how I wrote the first draft of my first book, Barrie & Daughter, 
in thirteen days. I then spent a year revising it, but the high hurdles were crossed 
in those two weeks in the reference room. 


My husband, always anxious to make things easy for me, found a different place 
in which I might write my second book. Good friends who worked during the day 
lived near us. Their house was much nearer our house than was the library. At my 
husband’s suggestion, the friends invited me to come to their house each day and 
write. And there I wrote Happy Little Family. 


But I liked the library better. The phone did ring at the friends’ house, and 
though I had instructions not to answer it—it wouldn’t be answered if nobody was in 
the house, they assured me—it does something to one’s powers of concentration to 
listen to a phone ring on and on—and on. Moreover, delivery boys and people with 
questions to ask could look through the window of the room where I worked and 
see me, and then my self-conscious self had to answer the doorbell. 


So with my third manuscript I was back at the library, looking for a chair this 
time that wasn’t surrounded with pledges. I found it in the Education Library, and 
there, appropriately enough, I wrote Schoolhouse in the Woods. 


Then I began work on the manuscript which was to become Tree of Freedom. 
Tree of Freedom is set in the year 1780, just as the Revolutionary War was winding 
up, and in the middie of the great Western land boom. I knew that before I could 
write it I would have to do a great amount of research. I wanted that research to 
be in the writings of the Westward Movement period—1770-1790. So, I searched the 
card catalog for promising titles and turned my requests in at the circulation desk. 
But when I started to sign out the books so that I might take them home with me, I 
ran head-on into a rigid library rule: no book over 50 years old was allowed to 
circulate. I must read the book in the library, and turn it in before I left. I soon 
learned what that meant. My children left for school at 8:30 in the mornings. I 
could usually be at the library at 9:00 with my request for a book. My children 
came home at 11:30. I had to leave the library around 11:00 in order to be at home 
when they arrived. That gave me two hours at most of research. But I soon found 
that when I turned in a book at 11:00 a.m. it somehow required two or three days 
for that book to get back into circulation, and there was no use asking for it the 
next day. So I rotated my requests with three days between and did the best I could. 


One morning when I appeared at the circulation desk, the librarian processed 
my card and inquired what I was working on. When I told her, not omitting my 
difficulties, she said, “How would you like to have a cubicle to work in? Then you 
wouldn’t have to return your books but could keep them as long as you need them.” 
I wouldn’t have admitted to her for anything in the world that I didn’t know 
what a cubicle was—they call them carrels now—but to cover the situation adequately 
I said that if it would help me in my research I certainly would be grateful for 
one. This was during the war, and cubicles were going to waste, the librarian said, 
because so few students were doing graduate work. 


“Come with me,” she invited, and just as simply as that, she opened a little 
door, and I walked into the library Holy of Holies, the stacks, and beyond the 
stacks to the cubicles. 

“I think you’d better have a locked one,” she said, “so you can leave your notes 
and writing materials in it. There are several standing vacant and you may as well 
have one.” 
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I could scarcely believe my good fortune when the next morning I took up my 
abode in my new cubicle—my little wire cage, just big enough for me and for all 
the books, whatever their antiquity, I was assured I might assign to myself for as - 
long as I needed them. I never go to it—I still have it—without feeling the same 
lump of gratitude in my throat that I felt that first morning that librarians could 
be so understanding and so helpful. 


And it is in this same library carrel that I continue to write from eight in the 
morning to twelve noon, 5 days a week. Naturally I don’t hang out the laundry on 
Monday mornings as my neighbors do. I often hang it out at night. It will dry at 
night. I have to say no, no, no to brunches and friendly neighborhood coffees at 10 a.m. 
and to League of Women Voters morning study sessions and to come-as-you-are par- 
ties. Don’t think it isn’t hard sometimes to say no. I’m still saying it, and I’m still 
finding it hard. 


But I soon discovered there was no alternative, no substitute for time if I seriously 
intended to write. And I soon found there was no substitute for quietness in which I 
could commune with myself, in which I could listen to what it was I had to say in 
books for children. 


Speaking before the Authors’ League in New York two years ago, John Mason 
Brown said, “Each author’s ultimate quest and contribution is to find a way of saying 
in his own fashion what life has said to him.” Now, our book shelves and our magazine 
racks are glutted with what writers are saying about what life has said, but it isn’t 
always what life has said to them as individuals. In many cases it is apt to be what 
life has said to somebody else, hashed up and served warmed over. 


A hundred years ago Thoreau wrote in his Journal a commentary which is pertinent 
today. Said Mr. Thoreau: 


“I am disappointed by most essays and lectures. I find that I had expected the 
authors would have some life, some very private experience to report, which would 
make it comparatively unimportant in what style they expressed themselves, but com- 
monly they have only a talent to exhibit. The new magazines which all have been 
expecing may contain only another love story, as naturally told as the last, perchance, 
but without the slightest novelty in it. It may be a mere vehicle for Yankee phrases. 


“If a writer would interest readers, he must report so much life, using a certain 
satisfaction always as a point d’appui. However mean and limited, it must be a genuine 
and contented life that he speaks out of. His readers must have the essence or oil of 
himself, tried out of the fat of his experience and joy.” 


To be able to give to my young readers the “essence or oil” of myself, I have paid 
first then for quiet time. Much as I like people, I had to make up my mind that 
writing is a solitary business. Not a lonely one by any means, but a solitary one. In 
solitude the writer must find himself, in solitude he must listen to his own inner 
voice to hear what he has to say, and in solitude he must say it in his own way, 
regardless of the fashions of the hour. 


The second coin I paid for the luxury of writing was discipline. I have told you 
one way in which I disciplined myself, by learning to say “Get thee behind me” to all 
8-to-12 a.m, temptations. I also had to learn to discipline myself in the actual mat- 
ter of writing. I had to learn that when I retired into the solitude of the morning 
I had saved for myself, then I must write. I must put my hand to paper, and com- 
municate to the page. Even though what I wrote most often failed to satisfy me, 
even though it didn’t say quite what I meant to say in the way I meant to say it, 
even though I considered it worthless when I ‘had written it, still, I learned, I must 
actually write something on the page. 
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Research is necessary to writing, sometimes long and involved research, I have 
found, as in the case of Tree of Freedom and Susan Cornish. Planning and plotting 
and the weighing of values, and searching for the apt phrase and the correct word 
are absolutely essential to writing. But one can become so enamored of these things 
or so bogged down in them that actual writing is next to impossible. So I had to 
learn that these things must be done at other hours of the day—in the afternoons, 
while I was cooking supper, as I lay in bed at night. You might be surprised to 
know how often the plots and the action in my books are marshaled into orderly 
fashion on nights when I happen to wake up at 2 a.m. But I had ‘o learn to discipline 
myself to write during the time I had saved for writing. For it is only by writing 
that I have written books. 


The third coin that I have paid for the luxury of writing is a strict selection of 
my community activities. I consider this selection the distinguishing mark between 
the writer with serious intentions and the wishful dreamer. Many a woman, and not 
a few men, have said to me that they are going to write a book some day, but I 
look at their busy lives and know that the book will never get written. Busyness and 
the writing of books don’t mix any better than the proverbial oil and water. 


I am not decrying busyness for those who like busyness. That is their business. 
Much of busyness has merit. Women are notorious busybodies, but in their societies 
and clubs of one sort or another they sometimes effect considerable change in the 
world. But few of them write books at the same time. 


Now, we authors are people. We live in communities that have a right to ask 
us to carry our share of the civic load. But the fact remains that if we seriously 
intend to write, we must choose which part of the civic load to carry and which part 
not to take up. 


On the other hand, we must be careful to carry part of it. I have never believed 
that I could write by shutting myself in an ivory tower. All of us live within some 
sort of tower, shut away from our fellowmen by our occupations, shut away more 
securely by our preoccupations and prejudices, so that the question we need to ask 
is not, “Do I live in an ivory tower?” but “How ivory is my tower?” Writing done 
from a tower inlaid with too much ivory is as bad as writing done at the dinner table 
with guests assembled. A writer’s first business is to interpret life, and this no 
writer can do unless through active participation in life he is aware of the varied 
yearnings of the human heart, and of the strengths and weaknesses of human re- 
lationships. But I have found that I do not need to participate in all of life—belong 
to all the clubs I am invited, and sometimes pressured, to join, serve on all the com- 
mittees, experience at first hand all the doings of a community. I have learned to 
select a few—one or two, or possibly three—that seem to me most promising of 
good and growth, and to the rest to say no. 


A fourth coin which I have had to pay for the luxury of writing is study—study 
first of the technique of writing. Of the several books on the technique of writing 
for young people that I have read, I have found only one to be a real value. The 
others, plus the writers’ magazines, I think too superficial, too engrossed in the 
author’s “success,” too dependent on trick formulas, too shallow in their appraisal of 
the real values of literature to be of significant help or challenge. More than books 
on technique, then, I have found helpful good books for young people by other authors. 


Eric Kelly’s Trumpeter of Krakow, for instance, is a top-notch example of the 
structure of plot. Eleanor Estes’ Moffatt books are wonderful examples of characteri- 
zation. Dhan Gopal Mukerji’s Gayneck affords an excellent study of the develop- 
ment of a theme. I could name many others, though if I may be forgiven for 
encroaching on the librarians’ prerogative of selection, I shall add that I think one 
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has to do quite a bit of scratching around among the annual output nowadays before 
coming on the excellent, the distinguished book for young people. Writers, like 
librarians and everybody else, are in a hurry. All of us might agree with, but few 
of us order our lives by Mukerji’s incisive observation made in Gayneck: “Hurry is 


sordid.” 


Concerning the need for continual study, I have been intrigued since its publication 
in 1935 by the title of a book by Walter Duranty, I Write As I Please, a biographical 
report of his journalistic experience, particularly in the Soviet Union. Any writer 
would like to boast, “I write as I please,” but Mr. Duranty had firmer ground to 
stand on when he made the boast than the majority of writers have. British born, 
Cambridge trained classics scholar with a brilliant record, he was fifty-one years 
old when he wrote his book against years of experience as Moscow correspondent 


for the New York Times. 


As I thought of this title the other day, it occurred to me to see if Mr. Duranty 
got away with his boast. His book following I Write As I Please was a novel, One 
Life, One Kopeck, published two years later, in 1937. The Saturday Review of 
Literature said of One Life, One Kopeck: 


“A good book, but only pretty good, but it is not what it purports to be, which 
is a novel.” Another reviewer reported that it was developed like a Hollywood 
scenario, “fast, slick, and vivid.” And a third reviewer commented that Duranty’s 
hero resembled nothing so much as one of the heroes of Sunday School literature, 
and that the only character in fiction he had ever hated more was Elsie Dinsmore. 


Now, reviewers are not infallible in their judgment. But in this case they have 
pointed up that no author writes as he pleases and serves society any more than a 
man builds bridges as he pleases, or runs a library as he pleases without observing 
the basic principles of his calling. Writing, like engineering and librarianship, is a 
highly skilled profession, and the standards for writing ought to be higher than they 
are. To write well and significantly, one has to learn the art by study and constant 


practice. 


I think the chief function of the fictional book for children is to tell a story well 
and simply. And that is what I try to do. But it is hard to write simply—extremely 
hard. A reviewer said of one of my books, “Miss Caudill writes with a facile pen.” 
I groaned when I read that, thinking how little appreciation the reviewer had of 
the sweat required to shove a pen along with facility. But whenever I become dis- 
couraged in the effort to write simply, I remember that Thoreau once said it takes 
a lifetime to learn to write a simple paragraph. If you don’t believe that, try it 


some time. 


More than the technique of writing, I have studied the human being as he has 
been revealed in history, in philosophy, in anthropology, in psychology, and in cur- 
rent politics. “Is it necessary to delve into such subjects just to write for children?” 
someone asks. And I reply: “Please don’t depreciate the importance of children or 
of children’s books by speaking of them so superficially.” Yes, it is necessary, if 
you’re trying to say something significant that will stick to children’s ribs, to be 
studying continually the human being, what he hungers for, what. he loves, and the 
rules he lives by. To write of life, one must be always the student of life. 


The fifth coin I have had to pay for the luxury of writing is the growing of a 
thick skin. The author is lucky if this sort of skin is a built-in characteristic of his 
nature. But I am not one of those lucky ones. I wrote a number of short stories 
before I attempted a book. When I began writing I didn’t want anyone to know it. 
When a manuscript came back, I shuddered, wondering what condescending thoughts 
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the busy postman was thinking of me. Rejection slips sent me into a chill from which 
I didn’t thaw for days. And whenever I got a criticism from an editor, I didn’t con- 
sider how lucky I was to be receiving expert advice. I simply lost any little shred 
of self-confidence I had and was convinced that I was foolishly playing around, and 
that writing wasn’t meant for me. 


I must admit that my skin could be thicker than it is now. But I think I began 
to develop such protective covering as I have with the writing of my first book, 
Barrie & Daughter. I sold a serial version of the book to a magazine that happened 
to be quite enthusiastic about it, and because of their enthusiasm I grew bold and 
sent the book manuscript right to the top, to the Viking Press. After some weeks of 
waiting, the editor, May Massee, wrote me that the book had some possibilities, but 
for their serious consideration it would have to be completely rewritten. I was 
crushed, but my husband who is an editor himself and the author of two very good 
books for boys, who encouraged me to write in the first place, who through the 
years has made it possible for me to write by being easy to live with, and who is 
my severest and best critic, thought that here was a fine nibble I was lucky to be 
able to play along with, and on my very first book, too. So he delivered me to the 
library the next morning to begin rewriting Barrie & Daughter, completely. 


Well, I rewrote it completely and sent it off to Miss Massee again. In a few 
weeks her reply came back. She was still nibbling but with somewhat less interest 
than she had shown earlier. When my husband read her letter, he said, “All right, 
it’s time to take my vacation. We'll go to New York and you can talk to Miss 
Massee.” I was aghast. We hadn’t the money to go to New York. It takes real 
money to live in a New York hotel for a week and eat in New York restaurants. 
And besides, who was I to be calling on the dean of children’s book editors? But 
my husband began to pack his bag, and I had to go along. 


I saw Miss Massee. . Her advice to me was: “You have sold this story as a serial 
and so have realized some profit from it. Why don’t you just put it aside now and 
forget it and write something else?” And my reply to her was: “I know I have good 
story material here. If I can’t write an acceptable book out of it, I can’t write a 
book. Will you read it once more if I write it once more?” 


She said she would. So I took my manuscript home, rewrote it completely 
once more, and sent it back to her. Back came the manuscript and a letter. “This 
is almost acceptable, but not quite,” said the letter. “Work on it some more.” 


Then I took the whole thing apart and studied it from every angle. If you have 
read the book, you know the characters are Southern Appalachian mountaineers of 
Anglo-Saxon descent. What I discovered this time was a lack of fitness in the 
words I had chosen to tell my story. As in all our speech, I had used a preponder- 
ance of words of Latin origin, and these words were too pretentious for my charac- 
ters. So I went through the entire manuscript and wherever I could I substituted 
for Latin words simple, stout homespun Anglo-Saxon words. And this time I landed 
the fish—two fish, in fact, for the Junior Literary Guild accepted the book, too. It 
had excellent reviews, it has had several reprintings, it was chosen as a Cadmus 
book, and today, sixteen years after its publication, it is selling three times as many 
copies annually as it sold ten years ago. 


But more than any success it has had, I have enjoyed a remark reported to me 
that Miss Massee made concerning it. A very vigorous book dealer, it was reported, 
stormed into Miss Massee’s office one day, threw a copy of Barrie & Daughter on 
her desk, and demanded, “How do you expect me to sell the public a book with a 
jacket like that and a title like that?” And Miss Massee’s unruffled reply, I am 
told, was, “It’s a good book, and the public be damned.” 
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That experience thickened my skin as nothing else could have, for through it I 
learned that no matter how well I think I have written something, it is possible 
always to write it a little better. And I learned to accept constructive criticism from 
an authority in the field as the most valuable commodity an author can come by. 


The skin-thickening process continued with the career of my next book, Happy 
Little Family. Like my earlier book, Happy Little Family was first published serially 
in a magazine. I then expanded it to book length and sent the manuscript to Miss 
Massee. Back came the manuscript and a letter. “You have here the germ of an- 
other good book, but you need to do some more work on it.” 


Well, somewhat shaken, I must admit, I retired to the library to “do some more 
work” on Happy Little Family. I worked and I worked. But I could find nothing 
much I wanted to change. Where Miss Massee had said I had the “germ” of a book, 
I actually had the whole book as far as I was capable of writing it. I didn’t know how 
to change it, and I didn’t want to change it. 


One day I related the fortunes of the manuscript to the editor of a children’s 
magazine, a friend of mine. When she had heard me through, she asked, “You’re not so 
dumb as to think there is only one publisher of children’s books, are you?” 


So, I packed my Happy Little Family off the next day to another publisher who 
accepted it immediately, and who has asked for and published three other books 
about the same characters and who is on my trail now trying to persuade me to write 
a fifth. Happy Little Family, Schoolhouse in the Woods, Up and Down the River, 
and a book new this year, Schoolroom in the Parlor, are charmingly illustrated by 
Decie Merwin, they are beautifully made books, and among my ten books, Happy 
Little Family is the best seller, with Schoolhouse in the Woods the runner-up. Tree 
of Freedom is in third place. 


So this experience taught me that editors, like authors, are human beings, and 
that they are as likely to indulge their likes and dislikes in the choice of what they 
publish as the author is likely to indulge her likes and dislikes in the choice of 
what she writes. And when I learned that, I could be more objective about my for- 
tunes at the hands of editors. And so my skin was thickened—not calloused, but 
thickened to the extent that I can take the rebuffs that come to all authors and not 
be paralyzed by them. 


And the sixth coin that I have paid for the luxury of writing books is to seek 
not for popularity as an author nor for a big royalty check, but always for some- 
thing significant to say. Every librarian of children’s books knows the trends and 
fashions in books—the boy-meets-girl which is the runaway theme among teen-agers, 
the rash of books we had on Davy Crockett not so long ago, the present deluge of 
series and of how-to books. The foolproof winning combination in a book for young 
people I suppose would be Abraham Lincoln, a horse, and a space ship. 


Every author is aware of these themes and of their strong appeal. Yet if the 
author’s contribution is to say in his own fashion what life has said to him—and I 
believe it is—then each author must be constantly trying to find what life has said 
to him that is of any significance. That means he must always be knocking and 
seeking and asking for an understanding of himself, and of life’s other imponder- 
ables. 


I recently read two complaints from widely different sources concerning widely 
different phenomena. A Catholic priest writing in Life complained that there have 
been no American saints. A literary critic complained of the “averageness” of Ameri- 
can authors, an averageness which applies equally to those of us who write for 
adults and those of us who write for children. 
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Perhaps if these complaints be justified, the lack trickles from the same shallow- 
ness of all our lives, both writer and reader, the same satisfaction with superficial 
living and understanding, the same confusing of dynamics with substance, of clever- 
ness with wisdom, the same bowing to the cheering crowd, so that we who write 
communicate only the sounding of brasses and the tinkling of cymbals instead of 
the quiet, deep-toned assurances concerning life that all mankind including children 
hungers for. 


I have found it a chastening experience to reflect on another sentence in Thoreau’s 
Journal: “No word is true that is not spoken in love.” 


Perhaps it’s as simply described as that—this sixth coin that I have paid for 
the luxury of writing. No one can write in love who does not love. And I have had 
to learn to love people, all sorts of people, as individuals, and to be concerned about 
what happens to them, and to be active in their behalf, with all the joy and all the 
anguish that this love entails. But I have come to agree with Thoreau, and in writ- 
ing I would say with emphasis that only the truth, as it has been given to authors 
to know the truth, written in love, is good enough for children. 


Now, having revealed my private life as an author, I want to tell you briefly about 
the enjoyable discoveries I have made along the way, the enriching experiences that 
never would have been mine otherwise, the intense pleasures other than that of 
doing what I wanted to do that have been mine—in short, my loves as an author. 


First, and least important, I have enjoyed the so-called success that has ac- 
companied the writing of books for children—the royalty checks and the prestige that 
goes along with authorship. How much prestige does an author of children’s books 
have in a community? I once read that she enjoys the same prestige that an elemen- 
tary school teacher enjoys. Well, the elementary school teacher enjoys a great deal of 
prestige in my eyes, and I am glad to be classified in the public mind along with 
her. And I do experience a certain satisfaction when once or twice a year—what- 
ever the contract calls for—the postman arrives with a long, thin envelope containing a 
royalty check (spent many times over, I may add) and later see in print the words 
I actually wrote, the bit of life on which I reported. 


I want to point out, however, that this satisfaction is short-lived. No writer is 
satisfied for long with his achievements. The more alive he is, the more life says to 
him and he is always struggling to say what life has said to him with a little more 
clarity than he was able to say it before. The masterpiece he feels was within him 
is within him still—still unwritten. So with each book published, I go back to work, 
chastened, but with revitalized determination. 


Many of the rewards of writing are subjective awards, and they are accumulated 
as the author advances in her career. I want to mention some of these awards as 
my “loves.” 


All writing is based on seeing, first with the eye the visible details, and then with 
the inner eye the hidden details. Assuredly it was not an author of whom Words- 
worth wrote: 


“A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

Rather, the writer would say with Tennyson: 
“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand 
Little flower—but if I could understand, 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 
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To write I have to see. I have constantly to project sensitive antennae to dis- 
cover people and to discover life and to feel life in all of its joy and its sorrow. I have 
loved the experience of learning to see with some awareness. 


In writing I have learned that though I must be always seeking and though as a 
result I am always finding, I shall never find all. I have learned that though I 
must be always proving and always uncovering, I shall never be able to uncover all. 
In writing I have learned to listen, and in so doing I have discovered how unim- 
portant it often is that I speak. Through writing I have become to some extent at 
least teachable and reverent, and this I love, for it places me in a happy relationship 
with my fellowmen. 


Through writing I have discovered the English language. I have discovered 
that it is a vast assemblage of precision tools, housed in one of my favorite books, 
the dictionary. These tools, I have learned, are tricky instruments, each designed 
for a specific job that no other tool can perfectly perform. When an author fails 
to use the exact tools designed for the piece she is writing, she is bound to come up 
with a sloppy job. 


I think I discovered this when I went on the search for words of Anglo-Saxon 
origin for Barrie & Daughter, and realized their fitness for the story I wanted to 
write, and the lack of fitness of their Latin counterparts, even though the two were 
synonymous in their meanings. 


Many authors hate revising what they have written. I know two authors who tell 
me they never change a word after it is on paper. On the contrary, I find this period 
of revision the most enjoyable part of the whole process of writing a book. For it 
is then that I test the words I have used, to find if they convey exactly what I meant 
to say. Sometimes I have waited for days for the correct word, the precision word 
I needed, and I always feel a thrill of satisfaction when finally it presents itself, 
ready for work. It has been an exciting experience to become familiar with the 
English language, to recognize each word as having its own individual value, and 
knowing that each stands ready to work for me. 


This effort to say simply and precisely what I know and think and feel, and so 
to avoid sloppiness in my writing, has been more than an intellectual exercise, and 
the end result is more than intellectual gain. In pruning away my cliched phrases, 
my inept expressions, my pompous, purple passages, and the affectation that too 
often spoiled my writing, I have uncovered the cliches in my thinking, and the affecta- 
tion and pretentiousness in my living, and have, of necessity, had to try to prune 
these away, too. I hasten to assure you that I have a long way to go, but I have 
come to believe that living simply is a goal greatly to be desired, and the process of 
achieving simplicity in living has been rewarding. 


Another thing I love is that I am alive and writing in today’s world. In his play, 
A Sleep for Prisoners, Christopher Fry says: 


“Thank God our time is now when wrong 
Comes up to face us everywhere, 

Never to leave us till we take, 

The longest stride of soul men ever took, 
Affairs are now soul size.” 


To be writing in these soul-size days, to be making some sort of worthwhile con- 
tribution to somebody somewhere, is an exhilarating experience. I have loved know- 
ing, from children themselves, that to many of them I have contributed joy and a 
sense of security. I have loved knowing from many an adolescent, that, in the case 
of Tree of Freedom and The House of the Fifers, I have given clear direction when 
many roads beckoned. And I have loved knowing, from many schoolteachers, that, 
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in the case of Susan Cornish, they had found something to inspire them and to make 
them dissatisfied with patterns of conformity and mediocrity. 


And what else have I loved? The friends I have made. The librarians and 
teachers in this country and in others who have accepted me as a fellow worker; 
the children who have been writing to me for fifteen years. 


And I have found most delightful some of the discoveries I have made. 


First General Session Wednesday Afternoon, October 21 
Ruth A. Dennis, President 

Iowa Library Association 

Welcome to the Sixty-Sixth Conference by the President. 


Welcome to Des Moines by Charles F. Iles, Mayor, and Mrs. Joseph Brody, President, 
Des Moines Board of Trustees. 


Response to Welcome by Dale M. Bentz, Vice-President, Iowa Library Association. 


Introduction of Exhibitors 
J. Elias Jones, Exhibits Chairman 


Exhibitors from the following library book, equipment and supply firms were in- 
troduced and asked to come to the front and be recognized: 


Americana Corporation 

Benefic Press 

Bro-Dart Industries 

Children’s Press 

Colliers Encyclopedia 

F. E. Compton & Company 
Demco Library Supplies 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Charles M. Gardner & Company 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. 

Golden Press, Inc. 

The Grolier Society, Inc. 

E. M. Hale and Company 
Harper & Brothers 

The Heckman Bindery, Inc. 
Hertzberg-New Method 

1.S.E.A. Library Service 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

A. C. McClurg and Company 
Maplewood Bookbindery 

New Method Book Bindery, Inc. 
Pigott, Inc. 

Remington Rand—Library Bureau 
Spencer Press, Inc. 

O. G. Waffle Book Company 
Western News Company 

World Book Encyclopedia 
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Report of Charter Revision Committee 
Mrs. Joseph Brody, Chairman 


1. The original ILA charter was secured April 1897. 
2. Under Iowa law a charter exists for fifty years. It can be renewed. 


3. ILA charter not having been renewed, ILA has been operating without a charter 
for the past 12 years. 


4. The Committee wrote to David Clift, Executive Secretary of the American Library 
Association asking for his advice as to whether it would be preferable for ILA 
to exist as a chapter affiliate of ALA, or better for ILA to incorporate. (ILA 
was established as a chapter of ALA in December 1921, and redesignated as a 
chapter under provisions of a revised ALA Constitution July 1955.) ALA has 


tax exempt status. 


5. David Clift’s advice is for ILA to incorporate, since incorporation would seem 
to insure tax exempt status, would make it possible for the Association to accept 
grants, would make it possible for the Association to enter into business and 
contractual arrangements that might otherwise not be possible. He wrote, “I 
say these things based upon my knowledge of the experience of other chapters 


in regard to incorporation.” 


Therefore, it is the recommendation of the Committee on Charter Revision that 
ILA vote to incorporate at this session. Then incorporation can proceed by having 
three or more members of ILA ask for incorporation. Papers should be drawn 
by a competent lawyer so as to insure proper procedure and tax exempt status. 


o 


The Charter Revision Committee was Mrs. Edna S. Brody, Chairman, Dan Williams, 
and Frank Milligan. 


Report of the lowa State Traveling Library 
Ernestine Grafton, Director and Panel of Staff Members 


The Director; Christine Coffey, Assistant Director and Head of Extension Di- 
vision; Helen Aten, Acting Head of Reference and Circulation Division; Mrs. Katherine 
Kuehnl, Adult Specialist in the Extension Division and Mrs. Vera Harris, Midwestern 
State Library Representative dramatized the year’s work by telling the personal and 
informal side of the work of each division. 


The formal report comes out in the October issue of the Iowa Library Quarterly. 
In the absence of the State Board Chairman Mrs. A. S. Wendel read the Chairman’s 


introduction to the report. 


Report of Nominating Committee 
Ray Smith, Chairman 


The Nominating Committee of the Iowa Library Association met at the Iowa 
State Library in Des Moines on May 19 and proposed the following slate of candidates, 
which was carried in the July issue of the Catalyst: 


For Vice-President and President-Elect: 
Dale M. Bentz, Associate Director 
The University Libraries 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa City; 
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For Treasurer (2 year term): 
Jack E. Tillson, Director 
Ericson Public Library 
Boone; 

For Board of Directors of ILA (3 year term): 
Mrs. Theodore A. Stroud, President 
Trustees Section 
ILA 
Des Moines; 

Mrs. Myrtle Williams, Librarian 
Public Library 
Onawa. 
Blanche R. Maytag 
Doris A. Foley 
Ray Smith, Chairman 


Report of Membership Committee 
J. Elias Jones, Chairman 


A strong effort was made during 1959 to repeat the very successful membership 
drive of 1958, in which year of 25% increase was achieved. All members and poten- 
tial members—some 3,800 of them—were reached by two appeals (in February and 
May). Emphasis was placed upon the expanding role of ILA as the vital representa- 
tive of Iowa librarianship, especially in the light of such recent exciting developments as 
the Library Service Act and National Library Week. Attention was also again called 
to the stimulating rewards of the spring district meetings, perhaps largely owing to the 
fruitful librarian-trustee contracts of these sectional conferences that the present 
ILA membership has attained its present gratifying level. 


In addition to these letters, special appeals were directed to the heads of the 
state’s larger public and academic libraries, asking them personally to acquaint new 
staff members (and unconverted old ones) with the advantages of ILA membership. 
Each issue of the CATALYST carried 1959 dues reminders, and district meeting chair- 
men were encouraged to give the membership campaign a prominent place on their 
programs. 


Despite our failure this year to equal the membership figure for 1958, the re- 
sults were not entirely disappointing. Below is a table of 1959 membership figures in 
each category. The total represents 6% loss in comparison with 1958, but it is still 
15% higher than the total of two years ago. Although many public libraries are now 
able to boast of 100% board membership in ILA, there are still far too many Iowa 
communities without any ILA representation whatsoever. 


1959 MEMBERSHIP TABLE 





Librarians ..... (sion egilianie buteraccolbaianena a slamaectisabeba delineate sicicaesbasiesleanssbasnamaseien 484 
Se IL crn aici dernesaiec ened napdopiebibenenmmiaeneiete 179 
ge ERIS RPE ie CEE nr GARE ORNS A FON EN Cees PEDO ‘.. 63 
EE axccccocaceiacanannaneoiciasiagunanoenes ssdbindhabaaa Seaadecadiuiaahecetcanibadiaaandétieraaaenaniine 148 
I cenit tl BP EN ae aCe A EERO Fer Oe PE 33 

OE na cerned soeotobevieeeeibaheomasiobisncaniaconsisntidishasnpprtaaelasseeiniesinscaegualiaid 1,497 


The chairman wishes to acknowledge the kind cooperation of the Iowa State 
Traveling Library in providing him with the trustee mailing lists, and the invaluable 
assistance of the Public Library of Des Moines in the mailing of the membership 


letters. 
J. Elias Jones, Chairman 
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Trustees’ Dinner Wednesday Evening, October 21 


Mrs. Theodore A. Stroud, Chairman 
Des Moines Board of Trustees 


Mr. Sidney P. Marland, Winnetka, Illinois, Superintendent of Public Schools gave 
the following address which stimulated the rethinking of the school and public library 
service pattern: 


“COOPERATION BETWEEN PUBLIC AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES TO GAIN 
BETTER PUBLIC SERVICE” 


Mr. Marland, in his prefacing remarks, touched on the new dimension in our 
culture—gerontology—the problem of the aged, society’s responsibility to them and 
_ the library’s obligation to them. However, he stated he was not going to speak about 
gerontology—or the middle group of adults—but about children and the connection 
between libraries and schools. In general terms, he stated, the library and the school 
are separate. Schools and their library needs and public libraries and their needs 
for both adult and juvenile society are not different in broad terms. They may be 
different in terms of certain functions, but in terms of motivation, ambitions for 
society and its culture, and the part libraries and teachers may play in affecting this 
culture—they are very close together. 


Mr. Marland went on to quote from an article by Dr. Oppenheimer appearing in 
Harper’s—“Nearly everything that is now known in the field of science did not appear 
in any book when we adults were in school. We cannot know it unless we have picked 
it up since . . . this, in itself, presents a problem that is nightmarish and formidable 
for our society.” Written in one generation, it is still true in the generation that 
follows in this world of science. To meet this problem, what a wonderful challenge 
and job for libraries and schools. If we are to be a free people and search for truth, 
the place to discover these things is in the great literature, thoughts and writings 
of these individuals. If we do not, as free people, establish for ourselves what we 
believe; if we do not discover truth and recognize it—the other alternative is to 
accept some kind of arrangement where it is decided for us. A public philosophy re- 
flecting the hearts and minds of the people needs great nourishment, and that 
nourishment is found in the great literature of all kinds. 


Repeating an earlier statement made in his opening remarks—that sometimes 
librarians and schools think of themselves as being in “separate camps’—Mr. Mar- 
land said that if he had a message, it was to attempt to find a way to bring these 
two camps together. He asked if librarians are truly dispensers of culture—spirited 
persuaders—or merely purveyors. Are some merely custodians? There are some wonder- 
ful things being done by libraries—There is a great movement among thoughtful 
people who move libraries forward-——There are great changes. For example, the 
new library opened in New Orleans last year, rather than being located in some beauti- 
ful park or secluded area, is located “smack dab” in the middle of the market place 
where people are. As librarians have shed their “forbidding” characters, they have 
brought more people in. As librarians come into the market place with their wonder- 
ful wares, they have brought these wares to where the people are that want them. 
They are like the bankers, who also have dropped their “forbidding” nature. Bank- 
ers want people to come in and there are now no walls surrounding the officers 
of the bank. The bankers are where they can be seen—just as librarians are no 
longer in back cataloging, pasting pockets, etc., but are out front where people can 
find them and where they can perform a library service. 


Schools have an advantage over public libraries in one area—an advantage which 
they must take very humbly. It is an advantage which teachers must 
not abuse. The advantage is this: When it comes to libraries, the school has 
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a captive audience. Public libraries must go and track its audience down. 
This makes for quite a difference in operation between the two types of libraries. 
Since schools do have this captive audience (composed of all the children of all the 
people of this land from age 5 to 17 or 18), it imposes a burden upon the schools 
to which they must be prepared to aspire. The audience of public libraries is com- 
posed of people who come because they want to come. Some method must be found 
to bring together those who have to be present in the audience and those who want 
to be present. 


Mr. Marland went on to say that he might be disappointing some of those 
present when he stated that he didn’t think public libraries should try to be school 
libraries, and that it is not very efficient to put public libraries in school buildings 
in an effort to utilize space, save on cost of operation, etc. He said his major 
message to those who are the trustees of the wonderful instrument (the libraries) 
and to those who are the librarians of this wonderful instrument is that the first 
and most important job is to see to it that children have libraries separate and 
distinct from schools. He proposed that trustees and librarians are the people best 
fitted to bring about this evolution because: (1) They are in the business, (2) Trus- 
tees, no matter how modestly, are powers in the community and may approach this 
task, and (3) Librarians are the people who have the know-how, skills and intimacy 
with the job to be done necessary to carry the message to others. 


Mr. Marland next quoted Mr. Dennis Kemp, as saying that public libraries, 
placed in school buildings, have proven unsuccessful in providing service to both 
the school and the community. It is difficult, even impossible, to provide the ele- 
ments necessary for good community library service and good school library service 
in such a school branch. As for the fear of public libraries that, by fostering strength 
in the school libraries and their programs, their own circulation will be lowered, 
Mr. Marland stated that, rather than dropping, he would wager that circulation 
would be increased—doubled, tripled or quadrupled—depending on how soon public 
libraries got at the job and how long they wanted to wait for it to happen. He cited 
the instance of Evanston, Illinois—a library town. Here the school had been served 
by the public library for many years. In many cases the public library had branches 
in the schools. In 1951, as an experiment in one school, the branch was taken out 
of the school. Before the removal of this branch from the school building, the public 
library had enjoyed free rent, the cost of custodial service had been very moderate, 
and the children were easily available for book circulation. This library branch 
moved to a shopping center two blocks from the school. In 1951, the year before the 
branch moved, adult circulation had been 6,900 volumes. In 1954, it had increased to 
43,500 volumes. In 1951 children’s books circulated in the school branch had totaled 
47,000 volumes; in 1954, the combined circulation of children’s books—in both the 
school and public library, amounted to 67,500—an increase of 20,000 volumes in three 
years—even after removing the public library from the children. 


Mr. Marland went on to relate the results of a study of costs in associated li- 
braries made in Salt Lake City. In independent, separate branches of the public 
library the operating cost was 7c per volume; in school branches, 9c per volume— 
a 2c per volume higher cost for operation in schools. The cost per patron served 
was 9c in independent branches; 17c in school branches. The figures in this area 
are very strategic ones—figures which may be used by librarians in taking the 
lead to secure independent operation of school and public libraries. In each school 
system, also, there must be someone who believes this philosophy—perhaps the 
chairman of the board of education, a great teacher, a principal—someone through 
whom librarians “an transmit this philosophy—someone to whom library people 
may go to make ‘point of contact—someone who may serve as a force to set the 
program in motion. 
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Quoting from Mr. Ben Willis, Superintendent of Schools in Chicago, Mr. Marland 
stated that the library is recognized as an integral and essential part of a school— 
at the elementary and junior high as well as the high school level. It is the 
responsibility of the board of education to include and support this feature of the 
school. It is as much of an obligation as that of furnishing classrooms and gym- 
nasiums. It is as essential in the elementary school as it is in the secondary school. 
Some may say that a school has a classroom library. A library isn’t a collection 
of books—it isn’t a shelf—it’s a place of spirit, a place with a heart. When you 
have a collection in a classroom, all you have is a collection of books. The school 
library must be the heart of the school. It must have a wide range of materials of 
all kinds. It must provide a setting in which children can develop “the library 
habit.” It must provide a place where children may learn skills—the key to the 
knowledge contained in the library’s orderly arrangement. It should be the place 
where children are taught spelling, social science, etc. It is important to teach them 
the truth about all man’s knowledge which is stored in libraries throughout the 
country. All the important things that man has ever said and written are arranged 
in a systematic way in libraries. Anything you may wish to know—if you have the 
combination—may be found there. It is Mr. Marland’s belief that there is nothing 
as inducing to the inner peace and composure of a student than to have command of 
a library. 


Speaking of the child at the junior high level, Mr. Marland stated that this is 
the age of looking into the future, the point where the individual is beginning to 
break away from home, seeking truths for himself. It is especially the time when 
a wide-range of material in the library is so important to him—material enabling 
him to figure things out for himself. He doesn’t want an adult to tell him—he is 
looking for other than adult answers. He is reaching out for something he can 
discover for himself, and the library is very essential to securing this knowledge. 
The teacher’s role at this age is also extremely important. Today’s teacher will 
find no one textbook or prepared material adequate. Teachers must encourage chil- 
dren to find out what different people have to say on a subject. There may be 
twenty to thirty books, clippings, magazine articles, etc. on this particular subject 
in the library. Children must be encouraged to seek out this additional information. 
That is how children learn. The minds and hearts of young people must be taught 
to search for truth. And this truth is found in the writings of man—in his experiences, 
convictions and insight. 


The ALA takes the position that school libraries must be separate and distinct 
from public libraries. One of the reasons for this is because the makeup of the 
school and public library is of a different nature. They are both equally dedicated, com- 
mitted to the truth, and to serving people. However, in many instances the school 
librarian is primarily a teacher. A teacher who understands child growth and de- 
velopment, knows how to adapt material to curriculum, etc., but, in being primarily 
a teacher, her knowledge and utilization of library skills is sometimes secondary. 


Among items considered essential for a good school library are: (1) The col- 
lection. (2) The space. (3) The librarian. The space must be sufficient to house 
the collection; to have a rug on the floor on which from twenty to thirty children, 
when small, may sit and listen to some wise person telling them stories; to have 
‘ tables at which one, two or six children may sit and work together; and to house 
some films and some good music or possibly some great paintings. But, even with 
sufficient space, unless there is a librarian—a human spirit prevailing—the library 
will be just a space housing a collection. A good school library is most important— 
important because it is an investment in the future of our culture, an investment 
in the kind of people our children will be, and an investment in the kind of values 
they will possess. 
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Mr. Marland went on to state that various states sacrifice differently in pro- 
viding for libraries. Many of them have what they call “library standards for high 
schools”—based on a monetary schedule. In Illinois, it is based on a $350 base 
cost plus $1.50 per pupil per year, resulting in $1,100 spent per year for a 500-pupil 
school. In Massachusetts, it is 50c per pupil per year, resulting in $250 spent per 
year for a 500-pupil school. In California, it is $2.50 per pupil per year, resulting 
in $1,250 spent per year for a 500-pupil school. In Minnesota, there is a $300 base 
cost plus $2.50 per pupil per year, resulting in $1,550 per year spent for a 500-pupil 
school. In Iowa, there is a basic cost of $100 plus 75c per pupil per year, with a 
resultant $475 being spent per year for a 500-pupil school. True, Massachusetts is 
below Iowa, but nevertheless Iowa’s position is not one of which to be extremely 
proud. 


The above figures were in reference to high school standards, Mr. Marland ad- 
vised. He stated that in Winnetka, in addition to paying $3.50 per pupil for high 
school students, they are also spending $5.00 per pupil at the junior high level and 
$3.50 per pupil at the elementary level. The ALA suggests at least $1.50 per pupil 
per year. Yet there are only six states now meeting this average and actually making 
payments. 


Mr. Marland went on to inquire, “What is the cost of a good library program? 
What do we buy and what do we pay for it?” In a community of 10,000, 2,500 
would be in school (elementary through high school). That would leave 7,500 other 
individuals. Of this group of 7,500, one-half of them (3,750) would be wage earners, 
heads of families, taxpayers. If you would doubie the present actual rate of $1.05 
spent in the United States to, for instance, $2.00 per pupil, the cost for the 2,500 
pupils in school would be $5,000 per year. Then, if you would divide this $5,000 
among the approximately 3,700 taxpayers (which is only one-half of the adult popu- 
lation), for $1.30 per taxpayer you could have twice the present average support 
per pupil to spend on a good library program. 


Mr. Marland concluded by stating that the above was a discussion of values— 
a discussion about the way people want to spend their money and what they think 
is important. School and library people must assist in arriving at this decision 
as to what is important. They must work together in this task. As Edmund Hillary, 
upon reaching the summit of Mount Everest and upon being asked as to whether 
he or his guide had been first, replied—‘“Neither one was first, we were roped to- 
gether’”—so must library and school people work together in attaining their goals. 


Trustee Certificate of Merit 
Mrs. Katherine M. Falvey 
Albia Board of Trustees 


Mrs. Katherine Falvey presented the trustee award to Mr. Ray Smith, Director, 
Mason City Public Library for Mrs. Robert Shepard, Member, Mason City Board 
of Trustees. 


Mrs. Shepard was recognized for her introduction of an “open door” policy, 
by removing library auditorium rentals and by general encouragement of community 
organization to use the Mason City Library. 


Some other activities during her presidential term were National Library Week 
celebration with Meredith Willson as honorary chairman, establishment of an Iowa 
State Traveling Library regional field office, and a city official budget interpreta- 
tion luncheon. 
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Open House Wednesday Evening, October 21 


Iowa State Traveling Library 
State Board of Trustees and Staff 


An estimated 200 librarians, trustees and library book, equipment, and supply 
representatives toured the newly redecorated and reorganized State Library. 


Second General Session Thursday Morning, October 22 


Forrest E. Brown, Chairman 
College and Reference Section 
Cornell College Librarian 


The Second General Session was sponsored by the College and Reference Section.. 
Mr. Frazer G. Poole, Director, ALA Library Technology Project gave a report on: 


THE LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT 


After six months with the Library Technology Project, I am amazed at how 
easy it is to believe that any one effort is so significant. But, certainly the two 
of us who are librarians on the Project staff have become enthusiastic about the 
opportunities the Library Technology Project offers librarians for improving the 
quality of their purchases, for reducing certain library costs and for providing a 
more efficient operation generally. Of course, it goes without saying, that the 
Project is only another means to an end—the end being that ultimate goal of all 
librarians: to get the right book to the right person at the right time. 


The origin of the Library Technology Project dates back two and a half years 
to a proposal made in March 1957 by Melville Ruggles of the Council on Library 
Resources. 


The essence of Mr. Ruggles’ proposal was that the American Library Association 
undertake a research-testing-standardizing program in the field of library materials, 
supplies, equipment, and systems. This broadly conceived program was intended to 
provide librarians with a source of technical information and assistance never before 
available to the profession. Needless to say, the Association received Mr. Ruggles’ 
proposal with great interest, but the implications were so large, that ALA con- 
sidered it desirable to undertake a preliminary study before deciding to establish such 
a program. Accordingly, ALA requested, and received, a grant from the Council 
of Library Resources, to support a six menth’s feasibility study of the entire project. 


Mr. John Ottemiller, Associate University Librarian of Yale University was 
selected to direct the study, assisted by a special advisory committee of 12 librarians 
and laymen. His report, which recommended that ALA undertake a_ standards 
program, was endorsed by the Library Administration Division of ALA, which in 
turn forwarded it to the Executive Board with a recommendation that the American 
Library Association seek a grant of $136,395 to support the project for two years. 
The Executive Board agreed, the grant was approved, and the Project began 
operation on May Ist of this year. 


Although the official name of the Project is “Library Technology: A Standards 
Program on Equipment and Supplies,” informally we call it the Library Technology 
Project. The official name is more descriptive, however, because it recognizes that 
standards and standardization are basic to the entire program. A paragraph from 
the report of the Feasibility Study emphasizes this. Mr. Ottemiller wrote, and I quote: 


“Library Technology is the term chosen to identify a standards program for 
the library profession which might be sponsored by the American Library 
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Association. For the purposes of this report, the term ‘standards’ is meant to 
mean the establishment and publication of rules and units for the measure of 
quantity, weight, value, or quality of materials, supplies, and equipment used 
in libraries, as established by a central authority using laboratory-controlled 
conditions and scientifically promulgated language. This definition includes 
methods, processes, and routines which are determined as being best and most 
economical for their respective purposes. The effect of standardization is, 
thus, to bring about economy in material, labor, and administration.” 


Mr. Ottemiller’s report listed a number of specific recommendations which are the 
foundation of the Project’s three primary objectives. I should like to state these 
objectives briefly, then discuss each in greater detail. 


1. To make available to librarians, scientifically determined standards and specifica- 
tions for all types of library equipment and supplies. 


2. To identify and plan areas of research which might result in the development 
of new or revised systems and equipment in the library economy. 


3. To provide an information service for librarians, covering materials, equip- 
ment, and systems, and to keep librarians informed on all phases of standards 
and standardization. 


Let me repeat that first objective: To accumulate, compile, edit, and publish all 
existing standards information of value to the library economy. In addition, the 
development of new or better standards and specifications, wherever this may be 
necessary, is implicit in the recommendations of the Feasibility Study. 


Since this is perhaps the Project’s major goal, it may be worthwhile to review 
briefly the place of standards and specifications in our modern economy generally— 
and in the library economy in particular. 


The principles of standardization are not really new, and standards of weights 
and measures, for example, are very old indeed. Thus the Egyptians had their sacred 
cubit, and the priests of ancient Sumer had their standards of weight. More often 
than not, such early standards were temporary, and changed when a new ruler came 
to power. To add to the confusion, several standards for the same thing often existed 
side by side, leading to an almost incredible diversity of units. 


Nor can we blame all such diversity on older and less technically-minded cultures. 
It may surprise you—as it did me—to learn that within the last 50 years, city 
surveyors in Brooklyn, New York, recognized four different legal “feet”: The U.S. 
foot, the Bushwick foot, the Williamsburg foot, and the 26th Ward foot. Each was 
legal—and each was different. And one result was that some pieces of Brooklyn real 
estate were untaxable because, after two surveys with different units, the land, 
legally, did not exist. 


But, through the years, the lack of standards has created some of the most vexing 
problems in industry and in commerce. 


It was not many years ago that a nut made in Philadelphia would not fit a bolt 
made in New York because screw threads were unstandardized. In 1904, a 125 
million dollar fire destroyed a large area of Baltimore. Fire engines were rushed 
from surrounding towns and cities, including Philadelphia and New York, only to 
find their hose couplings would not fit Baltimore hydrants or couple with Baltimore 
hoses. Standardized fittings might well have saved hundreds of homes and thou- 
sands or even millions of dollars. In the early days of the electric light, there was 
no standardization of lamps and at one time manufacturers offered 175 different lamp 
bases. The result—especially for the user—was chaos. 
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Since World War I, the tremendous growth in our mass-production industry has 
made standardization increasingly important in the national economy. In fact, al- 
though standardization was once considered to be of interest primarily to the engineer- 
ing profession, experts now recognize that the same principles and techniques can 
be applied with beneficial results to almost every phase of industry and business— 
to product design, methods engineering, production management, packaging and 
shipping, purchasing, inventory, and to numerous others. 


Properly applied to these other phases of business and industry, standardization 
programs make direct and significant contributions to quality and cost control, and 
thus make it possible to provide greater value for the consumer’s dollar. 


There seems little reason to doubt that standardization techniques can contribute 
to quality and cost control in libraries almost as effectively as they do in business 
and industry. And the results most certainly would be more efficient processing, 
better equipment for the library dollar, more man-hours saved, and ultimately, bet- 
ter service to our patrons. In a word, standardization should lead directly to better 
management. 


Unfortunately, it appears that librarians have made no really significant use of 
standards, specifications, or testing methods in the past. This is evident in any re- 
view of the library literature. It was apparent also in the numerous meetings held 
by Mr. Ottemiller during the course of the Feasibility Study. 


This is not to say that librarians have not been interested in standards. They 
have. In fact, the American Library Association over the years has been responsible 
for a large number of very important standards, the latest of which, of course, is the 
Standards for College Libraries prepared by a committee working under Felix Hirsch. 
But, for the most part, these have been standards of service or procedure, not stand- 
ards for equipment or supplies. 


Two exceptions came to mind: (1) The Class “A” Binding Specifications developed 
by ALA in cooperation with the Library Binding Institute, and recently augmented 
by the so-called LUM specs or Lesser Used Materials specifications, and (2) the 
Bookmobile Specifications prepared by a committee of ALA’s Extension Division in 
1951. I shall comment again on the latter. 


Someone may think of catalog cards as another exception, but although ALA had 
a committee at work on catalog cards as early as 1877, nothing substantial came of 
the effort. The committee initially recommended 124% x 5cems. as the standard size 
but later changed to 12%x7'scms., the present size. The other details of our 
present-day card specifications—rag content, thickness, ash, grain, acidity, finish, 
bursting strength, and the method of cutting were established by the Federal govern- 
ment and by library suppliers; in some instances, perhaps, in consultation with 
librarians. 


Today, although good specifications for catalog cards exist, it appears that rela- 
tively few libraries actually use them in purchasing. Instead, most of us order cards 
on the basis of a catalog number. Although library suppliers furnish cards which 
meet established specifications, there are, interestingly enough, some differences in 
the specifications of the major firms. For example, some cards are furnished with 
the grain running the long way, others have the grain running the short way. Which 
of the two is better? Why? This is something the Library Technology Project 
would like to establish. At the same time, it would like to establish an ALA stand- 
ard for catalog cards. 


Unfortunately, not all catalog cards are purchased from regular library suppliers. 
Many, we suspect, are purchased on the basis of price, in situations where the low 
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bidder may be a local printer. In the absence of complete specifications—and the 
rag content and size given in most catalogs do not constitute complete specifications— 
the cards delivered may be well below the quality the librarian has a right to expect. 


I mentioned earlier that ALA’s Extension Division had published a pamphlet on 
Bookmobile Specifications. However, as nearly as we can determine, these specifica- 
tions have never been used. Why? Perhaps it is because every librarian insists that 
his bookmobile must be different. Perhaps this first effort at bookmobile stand- 
ardization was premature, but, whatever the reason, bookmobiles continue to be 
custom-built. If librarians would only accept a basic design incorporating certain 
standard features, substantial savings could certainly be made in the cost of this 
expensive equipment. 


The Feasibility Study found evidence of a good deal of indiscriminate and faulty 
buying, which apparently could be traced largely to the tendency to buy on price 
rather than on quality. This faulty buying, which seemed to be especially character- 
istic of school libraries and of small college and public libraries, may result from 
the fact that smaller libraries often are forced to work with purchasing agents who 
are not knowledgeable about library needs. But the lack of good specifications for 
many items is undoubtedly a big factor also. In other instances it appears that 
specifications are ignored because their value in purchasing certain items of equip- 
ment and supplies is not recognized. In the case of the bookmobile, it may be that 
librarians are too insistent on promoting their own individual ideas. 


This is not to say that every purchase lends itself to the use of specifications. By 
no means. There are many items—office supplies, for example—where competition 
has brought prices so low that the use of specifications for purchases of small 
quantities would gain nothing. The librarian who tried to save money on a quart of 
library paste by using specifications—even if he had the best specifications avail- 
able—would be wasting his time. In such instances, what the librarian really needs 
to know is that there is a standard of quality for paste and that certain brands 
meet those specifications. By restricting his purchases to those brands, he would 
be assured of obtaining the quality he needs. In this connection it may be that the 
Library Technology Project will eventually find it necessary to develop some type of 
Certified Products List, as other organizations have done. 


The point I wish to make here is that good standards and specifications are of 
fundamental importance in establishing and controlling the quality of the materials 
and equipment librarians purchase. Properly used, standards should lead to better 
quality, lower costs, or both. 


In order to use standards and specifications, however, they must be made avail- 
able and, in this connection, Mr. Ottemiller’s study showed that a vast amount of 
standards information had already been developed by other organizations. 


During the past five months the Project staff has been systematically accumulat- 
ing thesc standards and specifications. from many sources—the General Services 
Administration, the military services, library equipment and supply manufacturers, 
state purchasing agents, the National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, and 
various professional organizations. The result is that we have hundreds of specifica- 
tions for library and library-related equipment and supplies in our files. These speci- 
fications must now be reviewed, sorted, and edited. The final step—publication of 
those specifications which might prove useful to librarians—is expected to begin 
early next year. 


Some items of supply and equipment apparently do not have adequate specifica- 
tions, and in these instances, the Project hopes to be able to undertake the testing 
or investigation necessary to produce them. 
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I should like to point out here that standards and specifications must be dynamic 
to be useful, and should be continually revised in order to take full advantage of new 
materials, new processes, and new developments. To permit such revisions, the speci- 
fications issued by the Project will probably be in loose-leaf form. 


To summarize—the Project’s first objective is to provide standards and specifica- 
tions that will be practical and useful to the library profession in purchasing equip- 
ment and supplies. If good specifications already exist, they will be republished and 
made available to the profession. Where good specifications do not exist, ‘° 2 Project 
will attempt to develop them. 


The Project’s second objective is to identify and plan areas of research and de- 
velopment which might result in new or revised materials, systems, and equipment. 
This is perhaps the most involved and complex of our three objectives. Furthermore, 
research and development on any scale is a slow and costly process. As a result, this 
is undoubtedly the area in which it will be most difficult to make substanital con- 
tributions in a short time. Nevertheless, the Council on Library Resources has indicated 
that it will give consideration to requests from the Library Technology Project for 
funds to undertake specific projects of this type. We are therefore making an effort 
to identify as many needs as possible that might be solved by the development of 
new or improved materials, systems, and equipment. 


Let me cite two examples of the type of development the Library Technology 
Project is now considering. The simpler of the two, which can perhaps be developed at 
relatively little cost and in a reasonably short time, is a better newspaper stick— 
something librarians have long needed. Most of us would agree, I think, that a well 
designed newspaper stick should be something like the following: 


First. It ought to have a simple clamping action that would secure all sections 
of the paper at once, thus eliminating the necessity of taping, pasting, or stapling single 
sheets, and threading each section on a separate prong. Such a design would make it 
possible to change a newspaper in seconds instead of minutes. 


Second. This better stick should accommodate any paper from a single section 
to the heaviest metropolitan Sunday edition. 


Third. It should be plastic-covered to eliminate the possibility of damage to furni- 
ture. 


Fourth. It ought to be available in colors to help identify particular papers. 


The Project thinks a device meeting these specifications is a possibility and hopes 
to see it designed, produced, and marketed. 


A far more complicated problem in our project file involves the design and con- 
struction of a simple machine for marking call numbers on books. As we all know, 
there are two conventional marking systems. Both require hand lettering—either on 
labels which are then glued on the spine, or directly on the spine using an electric 
stylus and transfer paper. Both systems are slow and require a person of some skill, and 
uniformity is always difficult to obtain. In short, hand marking is expensive and in- 
efficient. 


The machine the Project has in mind might look something like an adding ma- 
chine. The call number would be printed in a special permanent ink on a cloth or 
plastic label already cut to size. The label would be backed with permanent pressure 
sensitive adhesive and once placed on the book would not peel. Labels would be 
available in several sizes, and in different colors, so that materials in special collec- 
tions or subject fields might be easily identified. 
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Some preliminary estimates indicate that such a machine should turn out at 
least twice as many labels as could be lettered by hand in the same time. Moreover, 
they would have complete uniformity and greater legibility. Since we are thinking 
in terms of a cost not more than $800, such a machine might, in some situations, 
pay for itself in a year—or less. 


Now let me add quickly that this lettering machine does not exist except as a 
specification in a file in the Library Technology office. I have described it only as 
an example of the type of problem with which we are concerned. However, we have 
discussed it with one of the country’s leading research and development organiza- 
tions and there is reason to think that this machine can be built. We hope to be 
able to take definite action on it in the near future. 


As I indicated a moment ago, we are anxious to identify as many problems as 
possible that might be solved by newer or better materials, equipment, or systems, 
and it would be a great help if librarians would write us about any suggestions 
or ideas they may have for such improvements. Some of these problems we shall 
submit to the Council on Library Resources. In other cases, we shall undoubtedly 
try to interest manufacturers and suppliers in undertaking the necessary research 
and development. 


The function of Library Technology in this latter case is an important one and 
I should like to read an excerpt on this point from Mr. Ruggies’ original proposal. 


“As librarians attempt to keep pace with the growing complexity and volume of 
recorded knowledge, they seek modern techniques to assist them. Modern technology 
offers much hope for making the custody and handling of masses of data more 
efficient. But there are certain obstacles preventing its full utilization in library 


work. 


One obstacle is the lack of machines and equipment designed for library needs. 
Manufacturers, attracted by the potential profits obviously available from making 
fast and efficient office machines for business firms, have probably overlooked the 
potential demand of libraries. An official of the Recordak Corporation wrote in 
1956: ‘I do not think that the percentage of Recordak business conducted among 
libraries would amount to as much as one per cent of the total.’ Thomas’ Register of 
American Manufacturers, (1956 edition), listing the products of American industry, 
does not contain a single entry beginning with the word ‘library’. . . . Insofar as 
libraries have turned to industry for help in solving their problems, they have too 
often got machines or equipment designed for use in commercial enterprises and 
not adapted, or only poorly so, to the different requirements of libraries. . . .The 
inter-play of the forces of the market place may be largely responsible. But an 
expert in automation and office machines (John Diebold) recently expressed the 
opinion to officers of the Council on Library Resources that if the requirements of 
libraries for new machines and equipment were made known, several manufacturers 
would become interested in developing items to meet these needs. ...Some means, 
therefore, should be found to discover the requirements of libraries, to formulate 
them in specific terms, and to bring them to the attention of manufacturers.” 


The point made here by Mr. Ruggles emphasizes the fact that one of the im- 
portant aspects of this second objective is to act as liaison between the librarian and 
the manufacturer in the matter of developing new equipment to meet library needs. 


Let me give an example. During the course of Mr. Ottemiller’s Feasibility Study, 
one of the seemingly minor yet very real problems that was brought to his attention, 
was the need for a corrosion-proof paper clip for use on documents, letters, manu- 
scripts, and similar materials. Apparently, this was something to which no manu- 
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facturer had given serious thought. Yet, when the need was pointed out, one of 
the library supply firms picked up the idea and proceeded to develop it. The result 
is that last week the Bro-Dart people called us to say that they now have a stainless 
steel paper clip ready for the market. This is a small example of possible co- 
operation between manufacturers and librarians in developing new ideas, but one I 
hope we shall see repeated. 


Our second objective, in summary then, is to identify needs in libraries that might 
be solved through the development of new or improved materials and equipment. 
In some cases we shall try to interest the manufacturers in such development. In 
other cases we shall request funds from the Council on Library Resources so that 
Library Technology can undertake the development. In either case, we shall need 
suggestions and ideas from librarians in the field. 


The third and last of the Project’s three objectives is to provide librarians with 
a technical information service on materials, machines, equipment, and systems which 
may be useful in library operations. 


Obviously, machines are not the answer to every library problem, but there 
is no doubt that properly designed equipment can simplify many operations, can 
perform them more economically, or can do them more efficiently. 


In attempting to select materials and equipment to solve library problems, the 
librarian often finds that he is unable to obtain accurate, objectively determined in- 
formation. To provide such data the Project plans a series of articles and a new 
department in the ALA Bulletin, to begin early next year. This department will 
report briefly on the activities of the Project, on new equipment, and on other 
technical developments of interest to librarians. It will also act as a clearing house 
for the ideas of librarians who have tried out new materials or new equipment 
and would like to share the results. The articles will try to cover in some depth, 
a wide range of topics in the area of standards and technology. Two examples of 
possible subjects for the series include the status and possible future uses of facsimile 
reproducing equipment in libraries, and the use and writing of purchase specifications. 


An important aspect of this third objective, which we believe will benefit small 
and medium-sized libraries in particular, is the Project’s technical information serv- 
ice on equipment and supplies. If we cannot provide a satisfactory answer to your 
questions, we shall refer them to the manufacturer or supplier. If a question or 
problem requires testing or research, we shall be glad to consider it as a problem 
to be undertaken by the Project for the benefit of the profession. 


Perhaps I might add that during the last few months we have acquired an 
unusually large collection of equipment and supply catalogs, as well as a sizeable 
library of technical literature. We also have useful contacts with suppliers and 
manufacturers, with testing laboratories, and with research and development organi- 
zations. Later this month, Mr. Carhart, of the Project staff, and I will probably 
visit the plants of many of the major manufacturers of library equipment. This will 
give us an opportunity to learn many details of manufacturing processes at first 
hand. 


We shall not, of course, be able to answer all questions, but we shall do our 
best. Letters may be addressed to the American Library Association, Library Tech- 
nology Project, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11. If you need an answer quickly— 
telephone. Librarians who are in Chicago are invited to visit the Project’s offices at 
716 North Rush Street, around the corner from ALA headquarters. 


Let me conclude by saying again that we need suggestions from librarians in 
the field. We welcome ideas for new equipment, new systems, and new supplies, as 
well as information and questions about existing problems. 
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Section Luncheons 


The following sections held luncheon meetings: 
College and Reference Section 
Circulation Section 
Trustees’ Section 


Mr. Donald Rod, Librarian, Iowa State Teachers College spoke to the College 
and Reference Section on the “College Library Standards” and particularly on the 
“history, purpose and spirit of the work of the ALA Committee.” 


Mr. Leslie Dunlap, Director, State University of Iowa Libraries gave a brief 
progress report concerning the graduate library school at SUI. He reported that the 
administration had recognized the need for a graduate library school and that the 
next step was financial support from the legislature. 


The Trustees’ Section with a widely represented panel of trustees and a repre- 
sentative of the Iowa State Traveling Library enthusiastically discussed the effects 
of National Library Week Publicity and sought new ideas for 1960 National Library 
Week. 


The Circulation Section was concerned with the “pros and cons” of charging 
machines. Panel members explained such systems as the Audio-Charge, Photo Charger, 
Addressograph Bookomatic, Gaylord, Bro-Dart, Dickman, and I.B.M. 


Roster of Section officers appear at close of this issue. 


Exhibitors Afternoon Thursday Afternoon, October 22 


The second annual special exhibit period with a coffee hour was sponsored by 
the Iowa Library Association. Nearly 300 librarians and trustees were given the 
opportunity to see and discuss books, equipment and supplies and to just say thank 
you for good and cheerful service. 


Third General Session Thursday Evening, October 22 
Dale M. Bentz 


The third general session was called to order by Vice-President Dale Bentz and 
he in turn introduced Major General Stanley T. Wray, USAF Commander to talk on 
“The Human Element in Space Travel.” 


He introduced his subject with the statement: 


“Today, as a nation, we stand on the threshold of what could well be man’s 
greatest achievement—the conquering of space by manned vehicles. You will note 
that I said threshold, which, by definition, is the point of entering or beginning. 


“Actually, man’s imagination already has taken him well beyond the threshold 
and has whisked him from planet to planet in dream spacecraft of various sizes and 
shapes. In fact, if the power of man’s unrestrained imagination could be harnessed 
and converted to energy, the conquest of space would be as simple as getting men 
to the moon via this route.” Film: “Flight to Moon.” 


A very realistic film pictured some experiments in space travel. Major Wray 
concluded his dramatic travel into space with a very down to earth paraphrase: 


“Paradoxically, if we wish to get our heads above the clouds into space, we must 
do so with both feet on the ground. It is a long stretch, and we must view it in 
that perspective—and—at the same time—without losing sight of our more earthly 
requirements.” 
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Fourth General Session Friday Morning, October 23 


The Fourth General Session was sponsored jointly with the Iowa Library As- 
sociation of School Librarians. Mrs. Vira Blankenburg, Chairman of the Iowa Library 
Association Children and Young People’s Section presided. Rebecca Caudill gave an 
exhilarating address which left joy in every heart present that such a stimulating 
person was writing for children. 


Miss Caudill’s address appears as the lead item in this issue. 


Section Luncheons 


The following sections held luncheon meetings: 
Extension Section 
Children and Young People’s Section 
Technical Services Section 


A panel presented new developments in bookmobile service to the Extension Sec- 
tion. The panel was made up of a bookmobile sales engineer and three city bookmobile 
librarians. 


The Children and Young People’s Section discussed the sources for Iowa material 
for children and recommended that the Section Chairman appoint a committee to 
survey the field. 


The program was a delightful report from the 1959 ALA tour of European 
libraries. 


The Resources and Technology Services Section met. Miss Thera Cavender, 
Head of the Catalog Department, State University of Iowa spoke on “What’s New 
in Cataloging.” Her talk was very informative and interesting. On the local level, 
she said, there are new types and quantities of materials, new and better biblio- 
graphical tools, changes in routines and in the mechanics of processing, changes in 
personnel and more library cooperation. On the national and international level there 
are new codes, new and better indexing services, and new equipment and centralized 
cataloging. 


Roster of Section officers appears at close of this issue. 


Workshop on Technical Processes 

From 3 to 5 p.m. on Friday, October 23, 1959 about 60 persons attended a Work- 
shop on Technical Processes sponsored by the Technical Services Section of the 
Iowa Library Association. Thelma Kirkpatrick, Ottumwa Public Library, Chairman 
of the Section, planned the program and presided at the meeting. 


The program was planned to help librarians in small libraries simplify their 
policies and procedures in the selection, acquisition, cataloging and processing of 
books. The aim of the Workshop was to provide practical help and information for 
the participants. 


Frank S. Hanlin, Head of Acquisitions, State University of Iowa Library, read 
the first paper. Clearly and comprehensively he presented many ideas that would 
help in the selection and acquisition of books for small libraries. He mentioned book 
selection tools, trade catalogs, bibliographic tools, out of print lists and book review- 
ing media that would be especially helpful. In addition, he presented ordering tech- 
niques and processes. 


The second portion of the program was devoted to practical methods and 
procedures in preparing simplified catalog cards. Sample catalog cards illustrating 
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proposed cataloging rules and simplified methods were provided for the participants. 
These problems and examples formed the basis for the discussion period. Claribel 
Sommerville, Public Library of Des Moines, was in charge of this this discussion. 


The third part of the program was devoted to techniques used in adding plastic 
jackets to books. Two members of the Catalog Department of the Public Library of 
Des Moines, Cheryl Hickey and Dorothy Bartlett, gave practical demonstrations 
using various types of plastic jackets on various sizes and kinds of books. 


The Workshop was a very successful one. Interest was great and there were many 
questions from the participants. The discussion was lively and informative. The 
help on practical aspects of technical processes was welcomed by the librarians 
attending. 


Banquet Friday Evening, October 23 


The annual banquet of the Association was a gala affair “VIP’S” spilling over to a 
second speaker’s table and the best-seller author of “Status Seekers”—Vance Packard 
regaling and teasing the audience with bits from his book and bits of his own 
philosophy. 


Summing up, Mr. Packard cited five ways to resist the growing concern about 
status: 


1. Resist sales appeals for products being sold for their psychological, hidden 
values—the status symbols. 


2. Work more and more for greater democracy where you work and live. We 
should start taking a look at the presently developing suburbias with the same 
kind of people clustering together—the togetherness which is an apartness. 


3. Widen the gates of opportunity for young people of talent. If we’re going to 
specify that, in order to qualify for management openings, a person must be 
a college graduate; then it is the responsibility of corporations, communities, 
government and education to identify young people of talent early and en- 
courage and motivate them to secure a higher education. Financial support 
must also be available. We must identify these young people early before 
they become “soured” by our school processes and the class levels. In this 
manner, we may eliminate the waste of talent which is prevalent today. 


4. Broaden our personal horizons and develop friends from all sorts of back- 
grounds. Know the excitement of discovering people who are different then 
yourself. = 


5. Develop a more relaxed attitude toward both status and possessions. We 
must remember that the only worthwhile recognition is that which comes from 
our personal worth and from what we do to make this a more pleasant and 
stimulating world. 


The Johnson Brigham Plaque was presented to Esther Sietmann Warner by Miss 
Mildred Smock, Chairman. 


The final registration of the conference was set at 397. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Ruth Dennis, Librarian, Carnegie-Stout Free Library, Dubuque 
Ernestine Grafton, Director, Iowa State Traveling Library 

Gladys Kehm, Head, Circulation Department, Mason City Public Library 
Alice Lammers, Librarian, Central College, Pella 

Mrs. Theodore A. Stroud, Des Moines Board of Trustees 


SECTION OFFICERS 


Audio-Visual Section 


Chairman 
Children and Young People’s Section 

I ee as Helen Stevens, Children’s Librarian 
Ericson Public Library, Boone 
I iin sala a tetiasciogceasaeteninbalblignt Mrs. Lois Braun, Director of 
Work with Children, Public 
Library of Des Moines 
MOGWOURE HSE UORGUIOR nnn... 22cccn cases cccnscenenesecesesceerene Phyllis Tschudi, School Librarian 
Carnegie-Stout Free Library 
Dubuque 


Circulation Group 
RET Thelma Grover, Asst. Director 
Cedar Rapids Public Library 


College and Reference Section 


III ancennccccnncncneccoveecinsissesonces uliaisidaiauth adabiated cacmaiet oduct J. Elias Jones, Librarian 
Drake University, Des Moines 
iia ree setae ndnssebionpsiltsiainasenesidinianintilaaiaaaesiiiiall Helen Shipley, Cataloger 


Grinnell College Library 


Extension Section 
EEE ne aa eee vencieiiabiadiih Mrs. Phyllis Long, Librarian 
Jasper County Library, Newton 
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Ie a NET ee Guenter A. Jensen, Head 
Extension Department 
Cedar Rapids Public Library 
RE SER ree eer nee ane sclalescteidheataiamaai Van H. Veatch, Librarian 
Scott County Library, Eldridge 

Resources and Technical Services 
IIE -4.- 424, ceca tana ns bi emus d gasnoneunaieace een aeleieieasereeimaine Thera Cavender, Head 
Catalog Department 
State University of Iowa Libraries 
Iowa City 
ee a ae a ee ee ee ee eT ee Mrs. Hoyt Lutes, Librarian 
Fairfield Public Library 

Trustee Section 

I iain liicesniiaanailinaiilinat italiani sliadeinbaneiicttedaae Richard D. Verstegen, President 
Board of Trustees 
Sioux City Public Library 
BITE» cicnisinesotbinsitiibneeenliibebidiatbilitbaebmtaneiadeabiadelnaas Murray Martin 
Board of Trustees 
Davenport Public Library 
I 2 ac sscnecthsinnsacisslcslai Sines ace allipialaianipacianisainabbidoh Alaiidaoadabenia Mrs. Harry Kleeburg 
Board of Trustees 
Scott County Library 
Eldridge 
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lowa and Nebraska Library Association Conference 
Lincoln, Nebraska — October 20-21, 1960 





1960 American Library Association Conference 
Montreal, Canada — June 19 - 25, 1960 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 


(Sponsored by the Iowa Library Association 
and the Iowa State Traveling Library) 


1—Independence Public Library............................2......ccccsscceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees isaideda May 11 
2—Buffalo Center Public Library....................000...000.ccccccccceccecesseeeceeeeeseceeeee May 10 
3—Pocahontas Public Library......... eee Te Oe April 27 
4—Denison Public Library.................... vibibhienaiemetaleamasieile inteheeieieiaimcieuiinall April 26 
i sic asin npeaainnpelasbeclentinnsdeiaen incsuianinnh ick April 28 
I chee iin bidelalaplinna May 12 
7—Ottumwa Public Library................................ csttilahlataiindigvineathebnitniandianiaial May 3 
a aisnbiinndninsaniineciatiaenishbamenninaainl May 5 
ee aN I eee ee TE May 4 


Program Chairmen 

1—Marjorie I. Humby, Librarian, Waverly Public Library 
2—Ray Smith, Librarian, Mason City Public Library 
3—Blanche Watts, Librarian, Spencer Public Library 
4—Mrs. W. Martens, Librarian, Rockwell City Public Library 
5—Mrs. Vera Harris, Midwest State Library Field Representative, Jefferson 

Public Library 
6—James Marvin, Librarian, Cedar Rapids Public Library 
7—Mrs. Hoyt Lutes, Librarian, Fairfield Public Library 
8—Elizabeth Michener, Librarian, Oskaloosa Public Library 
9—Maxine Rogers, Asst. Librarian, Clarinda Public Library 


Trustee Co-Chairmen 
1—Mrs. C. Mallory, Trustee, Dubuque County 
2—Mrs. Inez Ramsey, Trustee, Clarion Public Library 
38—Mrs. Marie Willinga, Trustee, Sioux Center Public Library 
4—Mrs. W. Hunter, Trustee, Lake View Public Library 
5—Mrs. M. Hirschburg, Trustee, Ames Public Library 
6—Paul Kamler, Trustee, Clinton Public Library 
7—Mrs. O. G. Fladt, Trustee, Burlington Public Library 
8—Mrs. E. Johnson, Trustee, Oskaloosa Public Library 
9—Mrs. Tillie Weiner, Trustee, Villisca Public Library 


Secretary 
1—Mary Van Glan, Reference Department, Waterloo 
2—Mrs. G. F. Paine, Librarian, Eagle Grove 
3—Esther Merkle, Librarian, Westmar College, LeMars 
4—Mrs. J. Culver, Librarian, Anthon 
5—Lucile Miller, Librarian, Iowa Falls 
6—M. Jean Paige, Librarian, Veterans Administration Hospital, Iowa City 
7—Ethel Hunt, Ass’t Librarian, Mount Pleasant 
8—Mrs. Lyda Williams, Librarian, Lamoni 
9—Mrs. A. Higgins, Librarian, Villisca 
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